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Easter Is in Our Heart 


M25? of us think of Easter as a beautiful season in the s ring 0 


the year, when trees are putting out new leaves and wild viol 

Dutchman’s-breeches, and wild arbutus are carpeting the woodlands 
We think too of new spring coats and Easter hats, of Easter lilies banke 
before the church altar, and of the organ pouring forth glad Easter music 

But this is not a true Easter picture, for in some parts of the worl 
Easter Sunday is a midsummer day, and in other places streams and fiel 
and forests will still be locked in the grip of winter. 

So since Easter does not bring up the same picture in all our min 
we must think of it as more than just a season of the year. The tru 
Easter must mean much the same thing to all of us, regardless of wh 
our home may be. 

Easter is truly a time of rejoicing, for on the first glad Easter 
learned for a certainty that there really is no death. Our body may di 
but the real part of us, which thinks and loves, goes on living foreve 
Jesus’ disciples were filled with despair on the first Good Friday beca 
their friend and teacher had been crucified. They felt that all their brigh 
hopes and plans were forever dashed to pieces when Jesus’ body w: 
taken down from the cross and lovingly an 
gently laid in the tomb. But in their grief th 
forgot that He had told them He would arise i 
three days. They forgot it, just as we often for 
that He has promised to be with us to tell 
what to do when we are troubled. 

How great was their rejoicing when Easte 

\ = dawned and they learned that He had risen! Th 
HELP CRIPPLED first Easter in Galilee may have been a beautifu 
CHILDREN spring morning, but I am sure that the Easte 
gladness in the hearts of Jesus’ disciples anq 
friends did not depend on the season or th 
weather. Only one thing mattered: Christ, thei 
lord and master, had risen! 
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Makin 


By Kathryn S. Gibson 


I took my baby brother You see, he likes to follow me 
Out walking in the snow; And talk the way I talk; 

Quite carefully I made each track He likes to do the things I do 
To show him where to go. And walk the way I walk. 


As carefully he placed each foot 


Now since I know he copies me 


Exactly in my track, In all I do and say, 


I'd see him busy at it 
Each time that I looked back. 


I'm trying to be careful 
In showing him the way. 


I do the things that he should do, 
Say words that he should know— 

Like making tracks for him to follow 
Safely through the snow. 
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ETER scraped his feet through the dirt and 

kicked peevishly at a clump of mountain 
laurel standing like a big pink bouquet beside the 
road. 

“I don’t think you’re pretty,” he said aloud. 
“You're just old smart-alecky flowers, blossom- 
ing in March. You ought to be asleep under a 
snowbank.” 

Above the boy’s tousled head a restless white 
cloud was taking the shape of a huge castle with 
silver turrets and a great wide gate. But Peter 
didn’t see it. 


A brown thrush perched on the tip-top branch 


of a white oak tree a little way off suddenly 
opened its mouth and poured out a rich flood 
of: song. Its satiny throat rippled. But Peter 
didn’t hear. 

Up at the top of the hill a moving object that 
might have been a person or an animal was 
coming slowly down the road toward him. But 
Peter didn’t notice it. 

All around him the hillside was splashed with 
colorful spring flowers. Big purple and pink and 
deep-red splashes on the green-grass carpet. Here 
and there flowering bushes flamed as though 
ablaze in the sunlight. But Peter wasn’t looking 
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Peter 


By 
William A. Clough 


Pictures by 
Dorothy Wagstaff 


at the beauty of springtime. 
Peter’s eyes were turned down to where the 


‘dusty toe of his shoe was scuffing up the dirt. The 


corners of his mouth were pointing in the same 
direction, and angry, rebellious thoughts were 
churning through his mind. 

His father and mother were mean, that’s what 
they were. It wasn’t fair. Well, maybe they 
weren't exactly mean—he couldn’t honestly say 
that—but they just didn’t understand. They 
couldn’t realize how much it meant to a. ten- 
year-old boy to get into a snowbank and build 
a snow fort and have a snow battle and go 
coasting down long, smooth, snowy slopes. 

The mere thought of doing those things sent 
quivers of pleasure through Peter, chasing out 
for a moment his resentful thoughts. What was 
more wonderful than the joy of standing on a 
high snowdrift in a storm, facing the wind with 
flakes beating against your face and your eyelids? 
Anybody ought to be able to understand that. 

Why should he have to give up three days of 
glorious fun just for a dull old Easter service? 
Why couldn’t his father and mother just as well 
have said “Of course you can go” instead of 
“You can go, Peter, but it would be terribly ex- 
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nsive by plane, and we'd 
rather you stayed for the Easter 
service’? That had been put- 
ting him at a disadvantage. 
What could he do except say, 
“All right, I won’t go.” 

“I don’t like Easter!” Peter 
blurted out with another sav- 
} age kick at the bush of moun- 
tain laurel. “‘It’s no fun.” 

“Oh, but I think Easter is 
fun,” a voice said positively, al- 
most directly behind Peter. 

He whirled in startled sur- 
prise, embarrassed that he had 
spoken his thoughts aloud. A 
gitl about his own age, dressed 
in pink from head to foot, was 
standing in the middle of the 
road, looking at him reproach- 
fully. Her frilly dress, the rib- 
bon around her brown hair, her 
cheeks, and the flowers in her 
ams were all the same color, 
vivid pink. 

“It's the most fun of all,” she continued. “It’s 
even better than Christmas. Don’t you like to 
sing?” 

1¢ | Peter snorted in disgust, and instead of an- 
1¢ |swering her he threw a question of his own at 


te | “Where did you come from? Don’t you know 
it isn’t polite to creep up on people like that?” 
at | “I didn’t creep,” the girl said unruffled. “I 
ey jwalked right along, and I was going to pass 
ay {you when you said that about Easter. You were 
ey 0 busy kicking up dirt you didn’t hear me. 
n- [You're queer. I never knew anybody who didn’t 
Easter.” 
B° | “Oh, I don’t exactly not like Easter,” Peter 
aid ungrammatically. “I like Easter presents 
nt jand eggs and all that. But,” he added with 
ut Judden fire, “I don’t like Easter this year be- 
aS cause I have to stay for that old sunrise service 
4 ttomorrow. What's your name?” 
th | “I'm Judith Temple,” the girl said. “Every- 
Ss? Ibody calls me Judy except my mother. I live up 
at. jhere at the Poplars. What do you mean, you 
of |tave to stay ? Stay where?” 
; “Ihave to stay here in Dayborne,” Peter said. 
Bruce, he’s my best friend back home in Ver- 
mont, asked me to come up for Good Friday 
and today and tomorrow. They've got lots of 


Easter Is Here \ 
By Grace Noll Crowell 


Wake up, little blossoms, 
And sing, little birds; 
~ For Jesus has spoken 
- The wonderful words 
Z-- That though He were dead, 
Yet He would arise! 
_ And this is His day: 
The blue Easter skies 
- Are filled with His brightness, 
And hearts are all gay. 
Because the Lord Jesus 
Is risen today. 
Oh, sing and be glad, 
For Easter is here, 
The loveliest, flower-filled 
Day of the year! 


snow where he lives, and there’s ice on the pond, 
and it’s still winter up there as it ought to be— 
I don’t like flowers outdoors in the wintertime 
—but my folks don’t want me to go. I don’t 
think it’s fair.” 
Peter’s words tumbled over each other like 
leaves in a high wind. 
“I don’t see how anyone could want snow 
and ice when they can have flowers,” Judy said. 
“Besides, it’s spring, not winter. Don’t you like 
to sing?” 
“You keep asking me that,” Peter said crossly. 
“What's that got to do with anything?” 
“Well, I sing in the glee club at school and 
in the junior choir at church, and I’m going 
downtown now to the rehearsal for the sunrise 
service. It’s the most fun!” 
‘““Humph,” Peter grunted. ‘I don’t see any fun 
in that. This stuff’s all right for grownups, but 
kids like to do something more interesting than 
listen to a lot of singing and preaching.” 
“Haven't you ever seen the Easter sunrise 
service?” the girl asked incredulously. 
Peter shook his head. “We moved here from 
Vermont last fall,” he said. “My father’s a 
teacher at the institute.’ There was a note of im- 
portance in his voice. “What does your father 
do?” 
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window. 


“Daddy's the principal at the institute,” Judy 
said. Then when she noticed Peter's look of 
embarrassment she quickly added: “I’ve got 
to go now. Can’t you come on down to the re- 
hearsal? And you didn’t tell me what your name 
is.” 

“It’s Peter Lewis. You don’t go to Kingsbury 
School, do you?” Peter had fallen into step be- 
side her as she started down the road. 

“No, I go to Lawrence,” she said. “Fifth 
grade. I couldn’t sing at the sunrise service until 


last year. You have to be nine. But I’ve been” 


going to hear it all my life. People from all 
over Virginia come to Dayborne for our Easter 
sunrise service. Choirs come from all the big 
city churches to be in it.” 

“I know,” Pete said disgustedly. “My mother 
has told me all about it. It’s held on the hil! 
right back of our house. We can see it from my 
window, I guess. I'd rather see a good snow- 
storm. I hope it snows tomorrow snorning.” 

Judy looked at him steadily. “You don’t really 
hope that,” she said. “Hundreds and hundreds 
and thousands of people would be disappointed 
if it did. But it won’t snow. It’s always clear on 
Easter, and the sun always comes up while we're 
singing.” 

They were approaching the village square. 

“Where's the rehearsal?” Peter asked. 

“Over here in the hall,” Judy said. “It’s just 
the Dayborne chorus, but it’s wonderful. The 
others all rehearse separately, and then on Easter 
morning Mr. Grayson blends all the choirs to- 
gether like one.” 

“Who's Mr. Grayson?’ Peter asked. 


Peter threw back the covers and ran to the 


. just sit anywhere with the other people. We'll 


“He’s the director. He 
_ started the sunrise service 
a long time ago, and it’s 
grown and grown through 
the years because he’s 50 
good. I wish you could 
talk to him. He makes ey. 
eryone ‘feel’ Easter. If 
he’d talk to you you'd for. 
get all about your snow. 
banks and be glad you're 
going to be here for the 
sunrise service.” 
“That’s what you 
think.” Peter’s tone was} i 
sarcastic. “Nobody nor 
nothing could make me 
glad I didn’t go up to 
Bruce’s. You never had a snow fight, I guess,” 
They were at the door of the hall now. Organ 
music came out to them in a low, pleasant rum- 
ble, rising and falling. 
“Oh, I'm late,” Judy cried. “Good-by. You 


be up on the stage.” : 

Peter hesitated, undecided whether to go in or 
not. Then he thought sulkily: “Oh, well, I may 
as well stay a while. There’s nothing else to do.” 

He slid into a seat near the back of the audi- 
torium, the better to be able to slip out as soon 
as it became too boring. The organ music made 
him think suddenly of waves gently lapping the 
shore of Lake Willow on a calm summer day. 
It brought Vermont back to him vividly, and his 
resentment flared again. He wished he'd gone} across ¢ 
when his folks gave him the chance to decide. |A little 

Members of the chorus, men and women, boys} him sitt 
and girls, began coming out on the big stage}back of 
and taking their places. His frown deepened] stalk of 
when he saw their smiling faces. Grinning like} him. 
silly apes for no reason, he thought. 

A man with snow-white, wavy hair came out}{et,” sh 
and stood before the chorus. He raised his}you bec 
hands, then brought them down slowly, and the | feeling | 
group sat down noiselessly in perfect unison | Bruce's? 
Then the man turned, looked down over tht} “I me 
gathering of townspeople who had come to} Judy so 
listen to the rehearsal, and said in a clear, quiet} me dow: 
voice: “You are welcome to our rehearsal, myj Sunrise s 
friends. We will sing to Him. Sing with us} ‘teamil; 
in your hearts.” straight 

He turned swiftly and with an upward sweep and ask 
of his hands seemed to lift the assembled chorus|" true | 
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to its feet. Fascinated, Peter watched his expres- 
sive hands as the song swelled and filled the 
whole auditorium. It was as though all the 
wices were one voice, controlled by those rhyth- 
mically moving fingers. 

When the singers were seated again the di- 
rector turned so that he partly faced both chorus 
and audience. A shaft of sunlight from a side 
. window fell across his feet, but it seemed to 
.| Peter his face was shining with an even brighter 
light. 

“Tomorrow morning,” he said, “we gather 
on the hillside to sing. We shall sing because we 
are happy. We are happy because Jesus Christ 
is alive.” 

He smiled. Peter did not realize it but he was 
smiling too. Faces all about him were lifted 
up and smiling. This man with the lighted 
face had spoken only a few words, but all 
Peter's angry, resentful thoughts were gone. He 
was happy. 

“They laid Him in a tomb and sealed the door 
with a great stone,” the man went on. “But the 
stone was rolled away and Jesus Christ walked 
out into the world alive. He is alive now. He is 
here in Dayborne and everywhere. Tomorrow 
as the sun comes up and we sing to Him we will 
not see Him with our eyes, but He will be there, 
in spirit blessing us as He blessed the people 
gathered around Him long ago in Galilee.” 

Peter listened to the other 
songs the chorus rehearsed, and 
‘Iwhen the last one ended he 
sipped out quickly and cut 
across the fields toward home. 
A little later his mother saw 


stalk of grass. She went out to 
him. 
“It’s nearly suppertime, Pe- 


“I met a girl up the road, a 
ne to|Judy somebody, and she took 
quiet} me down to a rehearsal for the 
al, myj SuNtise service,” Peter said half 
th us|dteamily. Then he looked 

traight into his mother’s eyes 
sweep and asked abruptly, “Mom, is 
chorus} true that Jesus Christ will 


away. 


run. 


The Gay Wind 
By Isla Paschal Richardson 


On the way to school one day 
The gay wind blew our hats 


But we just laughed and 
thought it fun 
To try to catch them as we'd 


be here tomorrow, out here on our hillside?” 

A mist came quickly into Mrs. Lewis’ eyes. 

“Yes, He will, Peter,” she said. 

“Then I guess it’s all right about not going 
to Vermont,” the boy said slowly. 

Peter went to bed that night still dreamy-eyed. 
He felt a little as he did on Christmas Eve, only 
this was an even better feeling. Maybe Judy 
was right about Easter being the best festival 
of all. 

When Peter stirred, hours later, streaks of 
yellow light were moving across the bright 
patchwork quilt, which his grandmother's patient 
fingers had pieced together long ago. His eyes 
were tightly closed, but the trace of a smile 
rested on his tranquil face as he came into the 
hazy, halfway place between sleeping and wak- 
ing. 

From far off, in the mists of his returning 
consciousness, came the sound of singing. It 
was glorious, triumphant singing, rising and 
swelling, filling the whole world with beauty. 
The boy’s eyes opened wide, and he lay very 
still. Sunlight from the east window was creep- 
ing across the ceiling like liquid gold spread by 
an unseen hand. The singing was real! It was a 
splendid chorus filling the air with music: 


“Christ the Lord is risen today, alleluia; 
Sons of man and angels say, alleluia.” 
Peter trembled with ecstasy. He threw back 
the covers and ran to the win- 
dow. The sun was a great red 
ball, just slipping off the edge 
of the eastern rim of the world 
into space. The hillside was cov- 
ered with people. They were all 
singing, and their faces—a sea 
of them, upturned, listening— 
seemed to the enraptured boy 
to be shining like the sun. 
He looked down over the 
garden. Dogwood, wet with 
dew, lifted snowy branches to 
the sky. An oriole, perched on 
a near-by branch, head up and 
beak open, sent tremors of song 
running up and down his throat 
to join in the glad Easter song. 
The door opened softly be- 
hind him. Peter did not move 
when his mother stood beside 
him and put her hand on his 
(Please turn to page 26) 
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ATTY and Frank were having a disagree- 


ment. It was all about the two new white 


bunnies that had come to live at their house. 

“But I want them to be happy!” Patty cried, 
trying to pull the soft, pink-eared, pink-eyed 
balls of fur out of Frank’s arms. 

“Don’t! You'll hurt them,” scolded Frank, 
pulling back. “Wheeling them in a doll buggy 
won't be good for them.” 

“Well, having them in a pet show will be 
worse!” declared Patty. 

Just then Frank’s friend Tom sauntered 
over. 

“What's all the argument about?” he wanted 
to know. 

“Aw, Patty wants to push the rabbits around 
in her doll buggy like she would dolls!” Frank 
answered. 

“Well, Frank wants to have a pet show with 
them and carry them around in a little old shoe 
box. That’s lot worse!” exploded Patty. 

Tom stood with his hands in his pockets, look- 
ing from one to the other. 

“Why don’t you have a ‘family council’?” he 
asked. ‘“That’s what we do at our house when 
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Marion Marsh Brown 


By 


funnings 


Illustrated by Edith M. Cunnings 


we can’t agree on something.” 

“A family council ? What's that?” Frank asked 
bewildered. 

“Oh, we have a meeting right after dinner 
when all the family’s home. Somebody’s the 
chairman. Everybody says what he thinks, then 
we vote on little pieces of paper——”’ 

“So nobody knows how anybody else votes?” 
Patty interrupted. 

Tom nodded. 

“Then whichever side gets the most votes 
wins, and that’s what we have to do.” 

“Then if my pet-show idea got more votes 
than Patty’s baby-buggy idea, I'd get to have 
the rabbits in a pet show, and she wouldnt 
get to haul them around.” 

“That's it,” agreed Tom. “Of course somebod) 
else might have a better idea than either one 
of yours, and it might get the most votes.” 

“Let’s try it and see,” said Patty. 

“O. K.,” agreed Frank. 


That evening when dessert was finished the 
children helped Mother clear the table quickly, 
then everyone sat down at his place again. 
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| “Secretary,” Jim helped him out. 


'| grinned. 


“How do we decide who's to be the chair- 
man?” Mother asked. 

“Well, if we're going to have these meetings 
regularly,” said Daddy, “we should take turns. 
Shall we let the youngest have first turn?” 

“Sure,” agreed Patty and Frank’s big brother 
Jim, who was in high school. 

The others nodded. 


“You mean me?” Frank asked round-eyed. 


Everyone laughed. 

“You're the youngest, aren’t you?” Patty asked. 

Frank stood up. He looked about at the others 
uncertainly. 

“We ought to have a sec—sec——” 


“Oughtn’t we?” Frank finished. 

“Good idea,” said Daddy. “I nominate Jim 
for secretary.” 

Jim grinned, stood up, and bowed. Everybody 
had to laugh, even the chairman. 

“I move the nominations be closed,” Mother 
said. 

“What does that mean?” asked the chairman 
big-eyed. 

“That means nobody else has a chance at be- 
ing secretary. Jim’s it,” explained Daddy. ‘That 
is, if there’s a second to the motion.” 

“I second it,” said Patty. 


“You'd better get some paper, Jim, for us to 
vote on and for you to take down the—the ‘sec- 
onds’ of the meetin . 

Mother interrupted the shouts of laughter that 
followed Frank’s remark to say, “You mean the 
‘minutes,’ dear!” 


“Oh, all right,” 


Frank 


March Breezes 


me,” said Patty as she sat down. 

“Do I have to say ‘Mr. Chairman’ to myself?” 
asked Frank with a grin. 

“Just say, “The chairman wants,’ and then say 
what you want,” explained Daddy. 

“The chairman wants to have the rabbits in 
a pet show. Does anybody else have any ideas?” 

Jim had been busy writing. Now he rose to 
his feet. 

“Mr. Chairman,” he said, “I think we should 
build a real rabbit hutch, up off the ground on 
poles, and put wire across the front, and raise the 
rabbits scientifically. They're getting too big for 
their little box, and they should not be handled 
all the time. That will make them sickly.” 

He sat down. 

“Is there any more dis—dis—discussion?” 
asked Frank. “If not, we'll vote. Mr. Secretary, 
please pass the paper.” 

“There are three issues,” said the secretary, 
looking at his notes: ‘‘rabbits in doll buggies, pet 
shows, and hutches. Vote for one.” 

Frank stared at the slip of paper Jim handed 
him. Then he wrote quickly and folded the 
slip. 

“Collect the votes, please,” he instructed. “Pat- 
ty, you may read the votes to the secretary while 
he puts them down.” 

Patty unfolded the first. 

“Hutches,” she read. 

She unfolded the second. 

“Hutches,” she read. 

She unfolded the third. 

“Hutches,” she read. 
She unfolded the fourth. 
“Hutches,” she read. 


Jim came back with paper 


and pencil. 


Hurry, scurry! See them run! 
“Now, Mr. Chairman,” said 


Little March winds having 


Daddy, “what's the problem for fun, 

discussion this evening?” Climbing hilltops, scuttling 
“The rabbits,” Frank an- down, 

swered promptly. “Patty wants Romping through the streets 

to——” of town. 


‘Tm supposed to tell what 
I want myself. Tom said so!” 


Dancing, prancing, playing 
interrupted Patty. j 


jokes— 


Daddy nodded. Whirling, curling chimney 
"O. K.,” agreed Frank. smokes. 

“Mr.. Chairman, I want to Whisking, frisking night and 
take the rabbits riding in my ‘day, 

doll carriage to make them Little March winds are at 
happy, and Frank won't let play. 


She unfolded the fifth. 
“Hutches,” she read. 
Everybody looked at every- 
body else, and they all laughed. 
The chairman stood up. 
“Hutches,” he announced, 
giggling, “win.” 
“Mr. Chairman,” said Dad- 
dy, “I think that decision 
showed very fine thinking.” 
The chairman grinned. 
“Meeting a—a—a——” 
“Adjourned,” supplied the 
secretary. 
The rabbits had their hutches, 
and the family had its council 
meetings, from that day on. 
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Bobby Robin the Too-Early 


B ird By Georgia Tucker Smith 


Copyright 1948 by the author 
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they sk 

) Baroy Bobby Robin tried to peek outside his and tri 
nest. He turned his wobbly little head first But | 
north, then east, then west. learn t 
He had pecked out of his shell much sooner the tre 
than he should. “I'd put you right back in there,” tered it 


said his mother, “if 1 could.” looking 

She and Father Robin had known that spring First his mother was too pleased to say a word; the hec 
was here before the other birds had guessed that then she began to worry. “Why, you’re an early fly and 
bird,” she told him as out flopped two wings and bing! h 
‘then a pair of legs. “Your brothers and your} Het 
sisters are all still inside their eggs. You really | he trie 
should have waited. Of course I'm glad you're | bad hit 


here, but there’s a time for everything. You must | _ Mo 

be patient, dear. don’t v 

else my 

“Oh. 

early b 

until I 

it was even near. And they had built a cozy nest ‘Shoe in your 
up in a maple tree. “Cheer up, cheer up, it’s your fe 
spring!” they sang, as happy as could be. = AX. real ne: 
Said Mother Robin: “We don’t mind that little Fath 
patch of snow. Old Man Winter left it here to in the 
melt and help things grow.” “You'll have to stay right in the nest and not | Mother 
She waded in a puddle till her feet were caked _go near the edge until you’re old enough to fly; Nex 
with mud so thick that when she tried to walk, you might fall in the hedge.” worms 


they sounded thud, thud, thud. Then she flew But little Bobby Robin couldn’t wait for any- | More ( 
up in the tree, and with her little bill she scraped thing. His mouth was always open, waiting for Bobby 
the mud off carefully and added sticks until she the food she'd bring. hopped 
had enough to make a nest; and then she made 
a hole and with her breast pressed round and 
round until she’d made a bowl. Then she placed 
a mattress of soft green grass inside and laid 
four lovely sea-blue eggs that filled her heart 
with pride. 

She sat on them and kept them warm, and 
one day, peck, peck, peck, out popped a bill, 
and then a head, and then a rubbery neck. 
"Twas Bobby! 


L 
— 


ay- 
for 


The other little Robins hatched the very day 
they should, and did as they were told to do, 
and tried to be real good. 

But one day Bobby Robin said: “I’m going to 
learn to fly. I’m tired of seeing nothing but 
the treetops and the sky.” He flopped and. flut- 
tered in the nest until he reached the edge, then 
looking down, he saw below the green grass and 
the hedge. And while he was deciding when to 
fly and where, he toppled from the nest and— 
bing! he whizzed down through the air! 

He tried to flap his wings—no flap! And then 
he tried to stop. He couldn’t, and in no time he 
had hit the ground kerflop! 

“Mother! Father!” Bobby cried. “My wings 
don’t work at all. My bones must be too big or 
else my feathers are too small.” 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Mother Robin, “it’s our 
eatly bird again. I warned you not to try to fly 
until I told you when. Now you can’t get back 
in your nest; you'll have to stay right here until 
your feathers grow. Of course we both will stay 
real near.” 

Father Robin stayed on guard, while high up 
in the nest three cozy robins cuddled under 
Mother Robin’s breast. 

Next morning Father Robin dropped some 
worms in Bobby’s bill and went to get some 
more (it seemed he couldn’t get him filled) ; but 
Bobby didn’t want to wait. He chirped and 
hopped around, and soon he saw not far away 
asmall hole in the ground. 

Inside was something shiny. He gave a sudden 
spring and caught it in his bill; then pulled and 
pu-ll-ed and p-u-l-l-e-d till—ping! The long 
earthworm snapped right in two, just like a 
tubber band, and gulp—he swallowed it right 
down much quicker than he’d planned and sat 
down on the ground so hard his eyes were even 
crossed. And when he got them straight again 
he saw that he was lost. 


Suddenly he heard a kind of swishy, custling 
sound and for a minute was too scared even to 
look around. When he did he looked into a pair 
of big green eyes, a big black cat sat waiting 
there to take him by surprise. 

He tried to call his mother, but he couldn’t 
say a word; and then he heard the loudest noise 
that he had ever heard. His mother and his fa- 
ther with a loud, shrill, scolding cry, whizzed 
round and round the big black cat as fast as they 
could fly. They zoomed and almost hit the cat 
right on his big black head, and frightened him 
so badly that he whirled about and fled. . 


“Thank you, Mother; thank you, Father,” 
Bobby Robin cried. “From now on till I learn 
to fly I'll stay right by your side.” 

“You're too impatient, Bobby,” his father 
said. “Dear me! Until you’re older you must stay 


beneath the maple tree. The early bird may catch 
the worm, as you have often heard, but don’t 
forget some things there are that catch the early 
bird!” 
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By Gardner Hunting 
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“My dog has run away,” Spark said. 


What the Story Told Before 


There was something mysterious about Grand House, 
the home of Jimmy and Natalie Lane’s Grandfather 
McOmber. Jimmy thought there must be three rooms in 
the attic, where there oe to be only two. When 
he asked Grandfather ut it, he just said, “Now 
think of that!” 

Jimmy and Natalie’s friends loved to play at Grand 
House. They had a party in the living room, which 
Grandma called the “come-and-go room.” In the ceil- 
ing was a big old lamp, hung on chains so it could 
be raised and ra Little Wally Marsh asked 
Grandmother to show them the curious old clock in 
the parlor. When she and Aunt Jessica went to show 
the clock it was gone. Jimmy suspected Mait Shaw, 
who worked for Grandfather. Mait was ill-tempered, 
and so was his wife Martha. 

One afternoon when Jimmy was in the shop in 
the basement he saw Mait take out of a box a little 
ornament that had been on the clock. Since Mait 
did not see him, Jimmy decided not to tell anyone 
yet. 
One rainy afternoon Jimmy found the door to the 
secret room in the attic. Then Grandpa showed him 
the room. In it he kept the model.of a home he was 
building as a wedding gift for Aunt Jessica and Bob. 

It rained so hard that afternoon that the neighbor- 
hood children had to spend the night with Grand- 
Ma McOmber. The boys were wakened by a strange 
noise, and fear suddenly entered Grand House! 
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Think That! 


Part Six 


sé F COURSE all the screaming and hollering 
and barking in the spare room waked up 
everybody, and they all came running in bath- 
robes and pajamas to see what the uproar was 
about. Grandpa and Grandma came upstairs, and 
lights were turned on; then the boys who had 
heard the strange noise in their room told 
Grandpa and Bob what they had heard. 

“Tt was that bulldog! He’s in here some- 
where!” Spark said, climbing out of bed and 
catching hold of Artemus and almost crying. 
Little Wally sat up against his pillow and whim- 
pered and echoed Spark. “It wazza bulldog!” 
he said. 

“Well,” Grandpa said, “let’s not be afraid. In 
the first place, the bulldog is our friend now, 
isn’t he? In the second place, I doubt very much 
if he is in this house. He couldn’t come in with- 
out our seeing or hearing him. Besides, Artemus 
would smell him, and we wouldn’t have to wait 


to hear him growl to discover him.” 


“But it sounded like him, Grandpa,” Jimmy 
said. 


“Tt was him!” Frank said. 


“Well,” Grandpa answered, “you boys were 
all asleep, and when a noise wakes us up out of 
sleep we don’t always know just what it is. A 
noise, or anything else that we don’t understand, 
sometimes scares us and makes us forget that 
there is nothing to fear.” 


Jimmy knew that was so. A good many times 
he had been scared by things he didn’t under- 
stand, but when he came to understand them 
they didn’t scare him at all. But Bob had got 
down on the floor and looked under the big bed. 
“I don’t see any growl,” he said. “If any growl 
was here, it has run away, and how could a 
growl get in here and out of here without some- 
body seeing it?” 

He was making fun of course to make them 
all forget about being afraid. Bob wasn’t afraid. 

“But you can’t see a growl even in the light,” 
Spark said, his eyes wide and sparkling. Then 
he began to laugh. Then Wally laughed, and 
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the others laughed too. Bob got up and looked 
around the room. “No, no growl here—unless 
Artemus has swallowed it.” 

They laughed some more, and it began to be 
fun. “But,” Frank said, “what did we hear?” 

“We did hear something, Grandpa,” Jimmy 
said. 
“I don’t doubt it,”” Grandpa answered. 

“Tt wasn’t thunder,” Grandma said; ‘‘it hasn’t 
been thundering for an hour.” 

“No,” Jimmy said, “it wasn’t like thunder. 
It was right here in this room.” 

“Hm,” Grandpa said. 

“It was loud,” Frank insisted. “I wonder why 
you didn’t hear it downstairs.” 

“Maybe we did; but perhaps we knew what 
it was, and so didn’t think of its alarming any- 
body.” Grandpa was thinking; you could see 
him think. At least you could see the little 
wrinkles in his forehead and around his eyes, 
and his eyes seemed to look off at something 
far away. Then he looked at Bob and began to 
twinkle. “I have an idea,” he said. “Everybody 
stay right here and keep your ears open, and your 
wits awake.” And he turned and went out into 
the hall. 

Aunt Jessica looked at Grandma, and Grand- 
ma began to smile. Bob and all the children just 
looked at them. The rain lashed at the windows, 
and that was all you could hear. Then suddenly 
the strange noise came again, right out from 
under the bed, it seemed. Everybody 
jumped. Artemus barked and backed 
away from the bed, and barked 
again; and just as if in answer that 
strange growl came again. Artemus 
yelped, and squatted down and 
looked under the bed. 


But Jimmy’s ears were open, and 
all at once his wits seemed to wake 
up, as if they had been asleep. “Oh,” 
he cried, ‘I know what it is!” and 
he ran out into the hall and down 
the stairs. All the rest of the chil- 
dren came running after him. 


The lights were all on in the 
“come-and-go room,” and as they all 
crowded in they saw Grandpa stand- 
ing in the middle of the floor smiling 
at them. “Did you hear anything?” 
he asked. | 


“Yes,” Spark shouted, “that was 
it!” 


“Well,” Grandpa said, “let’s see if it was,” 
and he reached up and pulled down the old 
hanging lamp and pushed it up again. The 
chains that held the lamp ran up and down in 
their pulleys, which were fastened to the ceiling 
of the come-and-go room, right up under the 
floor of the spare room upstairs. They made just 
exactly the same kind of noise as the “growl” 
that had seemed to come out from under the 
bed up there. Only now you could hear the noise 
better and see the lamp go down and up, so 
you knew what it was. 

Of course then the mystery wasn’t a mystery 
any more. It was like every mystery—when you 
understand it, it wasn’t a mystery any more, and 
it didn’t frighten you at all. The laugh that filled 
the come-and-go room didn’t leave any room for 
fear. Jimmy was glad that his wits had told him 
what the noise was before his eyes did, but he 
didn’t brag about it. He just thought, “It’s what 
you think about things that counts.” 

Grandpa laughed a little. “ ‘Nothing is either 
good or bad,’” he said, “ ‘but thinking makes it 
so.’ Shakespeare said that, and he was quite a 
thinker.” 

But one of Jimmy's hurry-up thoughts sud- 
denly popped out before he had time to stop it. 
“But if what you think is so, why doesn’t the 
old parlor clock fly back?” 

Grandpa grinned at him. “Shakespeare didn’t 
say the clock would fly back, did he?” he asked. 


Spark didn’t have 


any money at all. 
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By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, I welcome this new 
day, 
With time for study, work, 
and fun; 
And at its close I want to 
feel 
That You approve of all 
I’ve done. 


“He said that nothing is either 
good or bad unless you think it 
is. I am quite sure the disappear- 
ance of that old clock has been 
good for a lot of people in this 
house.” 

. Jimmy couldn’t answer. He 
just knew he would have to 
think about that for a while. 


Next day the sun came out 
bright and dried up the puddles 
and the mud. Jimmy had plenty 
of things to think about, from 
that secret of Mait’s in the cov- 
ered box down in the shop to 
that secret of Grandpa’s in the 
secret attic room. But it seemed 
as if there were always new 
things to think about. Some of 
them were nice things, like 
Aunt Jessica’s wedding, which 
was now only a week away; and 
some were troubles. Jimmy 
thought that you always ex- 
pected the nice things that came 
along, at least things like the 
coming wedding. But you hard- 
ly ever expected troubles like 
the one Spark brought to Grand 
House that afternoon—"‘right 
out of a clear sky,” as people 
said about troubles or problems 
that appeared to be troubles 
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Spark’s problem seemed to be a 
very great trouble to him. 

“My dog has run away,” 
Spark said, “or else somebody 
has run away with him!” Spark 
had been crying, and his bright 
eyes were red all around the 
lids. His usual brightness was 
all clouded up, the way the sky 
had been yesterday. 


It seemed that Artemus. had 
disappeared that very morning, 
just after Spark had taken him 
home from Grand House. Spark 
had put out some breakfast for 
him and had gone into the 
house to see his mother, and 
when he came out again Arte- 
mus wasn’t there. Spark thought 
he was just running around 
somewhere and would be back 
soon. But he hadn’t come back. 
He had not touched his break- 
fast, and he did not come back 
to eat at noon. Spark had 
looked everywhere for him, 
whistling and calling, but he 
couldn’t find him. Now it was 
getting late afternoon, and 
Spark had come to see if Arte- 
mus was at Grand House. But 
he wasn’t, and Spark’s trouble 
was very real to him, for he 
loved Artemus a lot. 

“We'll look for him,” Jimmy 
said. He wanted to say that 
nothing bad could have hap- 
pened to the dog, but he 
couldn’t see how Spark’s losing 
him could be called good. Jim- 
my would feel pretty sorry 
himself if Artemus was gone 
and more sorry for Spark. This 
was a new sort of problem 
Well, every problem was a new 
sort, it seemed, and you had to 
think and think about each one, 
like turning the light on it, and 
behind it. But after all you 
could always think just exactly 
one thing about each one: God 
had plans, and God was love. 
If you only just thought that, it 


was enough. Jimmy tried to 
think only that, and not that 
anything bad could have hap 
pened to Artemus. 

He and Spark looked for Ar- 
temus. Pretty soon all the kids 
heard about it, and they too 
started looking for the dog with 
the question-mark tail. And all 
the while there was a question 
mark in Jimmy’s mind: What 
if Artemus didn’t come. back? 

He could have gone to 
Grandpa or Daddy about it, but 
he knew now that they wanted 
him to do his own thinking 
and his own trusting in God. 
After all, you had to, didn't 
you? Nobody could do that for 
you. And if God loved you, 
why, everything in His plans 
for you would be good. So why 
be worried or scared about it? 
But how could he comfort 
Spark? 

Well, they looked and looked 
for Artemus, and he didn’t 
come back and didn’t come 
back. Jimmy wanted to pray, 
but he couldn’t just tease God 
by saying, “Oh, please send Ar. 
temus back!” You couldn't 


make God's plans for Him. So 
Jimmy just prayed, “O God, 
open up our eyes and keep our 


By Florence Taylor 


Dear Father-God, when night 
comes on 
And stars shine out above, 
I close my eyes and go to 
sleep, 
Surrounded by Your love 
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wits awake so we'll see Your 
good plan.” He began to be 
sure it would come out all right; 
it had to, didn’t it, if God 
planned it? 

The next day went by and 
then the next and the next, but 
Artemus did not come back. 
Spark was so brokenhearted 
that he cried and cried. His 
mother and father tried to com- 
fort him by promising they 
would get him another dog. But 
another dog would not be Ar- 
temus, with his little old ques- 
tion-mark tail. Jimmy wanted to 
cry too. He and Natalie talked 
the problem over. Jimmy told 
Natalie how he was trying to 
think; and funny thing, all at 
once he knew he loved Natalie 
more than he ever had done 
before, because she understood 
all he felt and said. She just 
said, “Well, I guess we can 
trust God.” Then she changed 
this and said, “I know we can 
trust God.” Jimmy began to be 
sure that this was the way to 
feel, just sure. 

Another day went by and 
then another. It got to be the 
day before Aunt Jessica’s wed- 
ding. Everybody was happy, 
getting ready for the wedding, 
except Jimmy. He was so sorry 
for Spark that he couldn’t be 
happy about anything. 

Well, that afternoon Jimmy 
and Spark were out looking for 
Artemus, and they met Frank. 
He was out collecting bottles 
and magazines to sell, to earn 
money to buy a bicycle. He was 
More interested in that than in 
anything else. He knew about 
Artemus being lost, but when 
Jimmy said, “We can’t find 
Spark’s dog,” Frank said, 
"Well, he can get a new dog, 
can’t he?” 

Jimmy looked at him. Frank 

(Please turn to page 25) 


AVE YOU ever gone 

through your stamp col- 
lection just for fun and made a 
list of the various denomina- 
tions of stamps in it to find out 
how many different ones you 
have? 


You may be surprised, as 


many collectors are, to learn 
what a large number of differ- 
ent face varieties of stamps 
have been issued and also what 
unusual denominations some of 
them bear. For instance, if you 
happen to own a complete set 
of the current presidential series 
of the United States you will 
find that you have thirty-two 
different denominations, rang- 
ing from one half cent to five 
dollars. 

While by far the greatest 
number of stamps printed are 
of low denomination, such as 
one, two, and three cents, to 
pay the postage on letters, cir- 
culars, and other ordinary mail, 
higher denominations, from 
four cents upward, including 
such odd denominations as 
nineteen and twenty-two cents, 
are necessary to pay the postage 
rates on air mail, registered 
mail, and parcel post. If you 
include revenue stamps in your 
collection, as many collectors 
do, you will run across a great 
many odd denominations, such 
as one eighth cent, one and 
seven eighths cents, four and 
three eighths cents, one dollar 
and ninety cents, and many 


By Roland Rexroth 


others, ranging up to hundreds 
of dollars. 

The highest-denomination 
stamp ever issued by the United 
States is a one-thousand-dollar 
revenue stamp, which is used 
principally on certain legal doc- 
uments and in connection with 
the transfer of corporation 
stocks. 

Here are a few unusual de- 
nominations that you will find 
on stamps of other countries: 
Denmark, 38 Gre and 41 Gre; 
Netherlands, 1214, centen, 1714 
centen, and 2214 centen; Rus- 
sia, 45 kopecks; Poland, 55 
groszy; Portugal, 130 reis, 64 
centavos, and 96 centavos; 
Honduras, 46 centavos; Salva- 
dor, 29 centavos. 

Two European countries have 
issued stamps of fantastically 
high denominations. In 1922 
and 1923 the currency of Ger- 
many collapsed, and the value 
of the German mark declined 
to such a low level that it be- 
came necessary for the govern- 
ment to issue stamps of a de- 
nomination of hundreds of 
thousands and even millions 
and billions of marks. The 
stamp that we illustrate is in- 
scribed “2 milliarden,’ which 
means two billion marks. The 
highest denomination issued at 
that time was for fifty billion 
marks. 

In 1946 Hungary underwent 
similar difficulties. The peng, 
the Hungarian monetary unit, 
declined in value so greatly that 
it became necessary for the gov- 
ernment to issue stamps valued 
not only in millions and billions 
of pengé, but even in trillions 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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Illustrated hy Herbert Rudeen 


HE gospel of Jesus is the gospel of love. 

Jesus not only taught love, Jesus is love. He 
wanted all men to love God as a Father and to 
love each other as brothers. There are many 
beautiful and outstanding examples of Jesus’ 
love for the people with whom He came in con- 
tact. Some examples are found during the last 
days and hours of His life on earth. 

The Bible tells us that after the enemies of 
Jesus had plotted to destroy Him, and Jesus 
knew that the days of His life on earth were 
drawing to a close, He stood on the Mount of 
Olives, overlooking Jerusalem, and sorrowed. 
From where He stood He could see the winding, 
dusty roads that He had traveled so many times 
with His disciples. In the distance He could 
see small villages where He had often stayed 
overnight and eaten meals with friends. In the 
city of Jerusalem He could see the outline of 
the Temple against the sky. 

Jesus sorrowed, not because He would soon 
be parted from the familiar scenes but because 
there were so many people with hardened hearts 
that shut out the love of God. 

Jesus loved the beautiful Temple, God's 
house, that was in Jerusalem. He loved Jeru- 
salem, that glamorous, illustrious city of His 
boyhood dreams. He longed to draw its inhabi- 
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By Bula Hahn 


tants to Him in bonds of love, God's love, the 
Father’s love, the love of brothers for one an- 
other. If only He could persuade the people to 
_accept the love of God as He knew it, then 
hatred, greed, sin, and trouble would be dis- 
placed by peace, harmony, and plenty in their 
life. Not for Himself then did Jesus mourn but 
for other men, because they did not know the 
love of God. 

A few days afterward Jesus was betrayed and 
sentenced to death on the cross. He who was 
God’s Son, the King whose coming the prophets 
of old had long foretold, was to die on the cross 
because of the jealousy and hatred of wicked 
men in positions of authority. As a part of Jesus 
sentence He was forced to carry His heavy 
wooden cross up the hill to Calvary, the place 
set for the crucifixion. 

On this merciless march Jesus and His captors 
were followed by groups of people. Some came 
out of curiosity, others because they were Jesus 
friends. Many of the women, at the sight of 
Jesus’ suffering, wept aloud. Even then, under 
the burden of the cross, Jesus did not think of 
Himself but of others. Turning to the weeping 
women, He said: “Daughters of Jerusalem, weep 
not for me, but weep for yourselves and your 
children. For without (Please turn to page 28) 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


During the war we had to discontinue, much to our regret, our Good 
Words Booster Club pins, because our government was asking for all 
available metal. Since then it has been impossible to get the pins. But it 
makes us very happy to tell you now that the pins are again available 
for your enjoyment. They are small metal pins on which is engraved 
the likeness of the three wise monkeys, and they are priced at twenty-five 
cents each. 

The three monkeys stand for “I see no evil,” “I hear no evil,” and “I 
speak no evil.” They remind us that we can be happy only when we 
remember to see, hear, and speak only that which is good, loving, kind, 
and beautiful. 

If you are not a member of the Good Words Booster Club but would 
like to join, address a card or letter to Barbara Benson, Secretary, Good 
Words Booster Club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo., and ask for an 


application blank. I'll be glad to send you one. 
Happy Easter to you! May all your thoughts be kind and true, and 
may all your world be bright with Easter gladness. 


Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Secretary: Thank you very 
much for making me a Booster. 
My cousin, about six other girls, 
and I have formed a club. My 
mother is our adviser, and she 
thinks it a very good idea to try 
to check angry, ugly words. We 
have our meetings just a bit farther 
up the road at a little two-roomed, 
houselike place, which the owner 
said we could use. He allowed us 
to use it only after a lot of per- 
suasion, but I told him what our 
object was; that is, trying to have 
good thoughts, good words, and 
good deeds. He smiled and said 
yes and wished they had had these 
things when he was young. 


I translated The Prayer of Faith 
into Spanish and gave it to him. I 
saw his face brighten as he read 
it, and when I told him I wished 
it would do as much good for 
him as it had done for me he said 
never had there been a prayer that 
explained his feelings toward God 
more fully. 
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I have been to only one meeting 
of our club, but I had such fun 
and enjoyed myself so much that I 
hope I can always be a Booster. My 
best wishes to all other Boosters 
and also to those who are not 
Boosters. They are missing a great 
amount of fun.—Oecnone (South 
America). 

I am sure you agree with me 
that Oenone is a true Booster 
of loving thoughts, words, and 
deeds. Perhaps her enthusiasm 
over the fun she has in her local 
club will inspire you with the 
desire to form such a club too. 
I shall be happy to send you a 
folder of helpful suggestions 
and directions for such an or- 
ganization. Address your re- 
quest to Barbara Benson, Sec- 
retary, Good Words Booster 
Club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City 
6, Mo. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 was v 
glad to receive my membership 
card, and I am very happy that I 
am a Booster. 

I am trying hard to keep the 
pledge and my temper. I have 
memorized almost all of The Prayer 
of Faith. 

The other day I was trying to 
dive, but I was afraid to. I said 
the prayer, and right away the fear 
went away and I dived into the 
water. Now I can dive better than 
my sister. 

One day my mother and father 
couldn’t find our little dog, because 
she had run away. They asked me 
to help them, so I said The Prayer 
of Faith, and they found her; 
only it wasn’t I that helped them. 
It was God. 

Each month I will try to keep 
the pledge better.—Carol. 


Carol knows that it is God 
who gives the help but that 
He works through us to do it. 
It is easier for us to help our- 
selves and others when we re- 
member: “It is not I but the 
Father within me that doeth 
the work.” 


Dear Miss Benson: In the past 
few months I have received several 
letters that were really hard to 
read, because they were written in 
pencil. One of the first things 
Mummy taught us about writing let- 
ters was to write them in ink but 
not to smudge them. If we want 
pen pals it is up to us to try to 
make our letters as neat as pos- 
sible, so they will make a good 
impression and make the other per- 
son feel that we truly want to 
know about him and his country by 
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describing our country and our- 
selves. 

I give many of the letters I can’t 
answer to my friends. They like it, 
and it doesn’t make me feel so 
bad about not being able to answer 


AS 


them. 

I have been using The Prayer 
of Faith quite often. Tonight as I 
came home in the dark I thought 
I heard somebody following me. I 
began to run. Suddenly I remem- 
bered that as I am God's child 
He protects me. I began to say The 
Prayer of Faith and calmed down. 
When I had the courage to look 
it was just a friendly dog follow- 
ing me. 

Sometimes when I’m late in start- 
ing for school, or it seems too far 
to go in five minutes, I say The 
Prayer of Faith, and I arrive in 
time. 

I'm trying hard to keep my tem- 
per. When people say unkind 
things about me I feel like an- 
swering back. But I remember that 
that makes enemies, so I keep quiet. 
—Jennifer (South America). 


ful suggestions on writing let- 
ters. In sharing the letters that 
she cannot answer she helps 
both her pen friends and her 
friends at home. We can re- 
j member with Jennifer that we 
+ | ate God’s children and that He 
protects us. We than shall have 
courage to conquer fear with 
faith. 
SQ 


a Dear Barbara Benson: This is my 
first year at junior high school, and 
I have been quite busy. I like all 
of my teachers. The night before 


e Jennifer offers us some help- 

J 


t school started I prayed that I might 

- God is my help in every 

it need; 

t God does my every hunger 

“i feed; 

‘| God walks beside me, guides 

my way 

0 Through every moment, 

y 


night and day. 


get the best teachers in the building, 
and I believe I did. I have been 
learning The Prayer of Faith. Moth- 
er has too. I believe she would 
make a good Booster.—Jerry. 


Jerry looked for the good in 
her teachers, and she found it. 
Being a member of the Good 
Words Booster Club helps us to 
look for what is loving, joyous, 
and helpful in others, and we 
shall always find it if we but 
look. I am sure our mothers 
would be very helpful members 
of our club! 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 don't 
know how to thank you for en- 
rolling me in your club. My birth- 
day was last week, so your letter 
came as a kind of gift. I was twelve 
years old Saturday. My mother gave 
me a gold watch chain and a dog, 
whom we call Bo-Bo. We ate in 
town and went to a picture show. 

I went to Miami, Florida, two 
weeks ago on a train, but I flew 
back on a plane in time to go to 
school. I have taken six airplane 
trips, but they never seem dull. 
The cities look like toy villages, 
with little cars and trains that could 
be operated by pushing buttons. I 
know I shall enjoy being a member 
of the Good Words Booster Club. 
—Kenneth. 


Kenneth will enjoy being a 
member of our club, because he 
looks for and finds happiness in 
all experiences. When we look 
at persons and happenings with 
the eyes of love and interest we 
see joy and satisfaction in ev- 
erything. 


PRAYER OF FAITH xxx 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 
All things I am, can do, and 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are limit- 
ing the age to 13 years. If your 
name is not here select a pen pal 


. from the list below. 


Carrol Baker (10), 1070 Morse 
St., Akron 7, Ohio; Beverly Beach 
(11), 5835 Lake St., Omaha 4, 
Nebr.; Sheila Longtemps (12), 47 
Main St., Saranac Lake, N. Y.; Mar- 
cella Swanke (12), Tower City, N. 
Dak.; Ruth Palsi (13), 175 Cam- 
bridge Ave., Garfield, N. J.; Su- 
sanne A, Cappe (13), Altona No. 
59; Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, 
Virgin Islands; Rose Marie Howell 
(11), Box 46, Mount Maunganui 
via Tauranga, New Zealand; Duse 
Jones (11), Ramona School, Bell- 
flower, Calif.; Frances Youel (12), 
Sharpsville, Pa.; Lee Mathews 
(11), Ramona School, Bellflower, 
Calif. ; Edward Nash (12), 11 Mus- 
grave Ave., Kingston, British West 
Indies; Ronald Datherne (13), 114 
Regent St., Hacytown, Georgetown, 
Dem., Br. Guiana, S. America; Wil- 
liam Allen White (10), Torlea, 
Alta., Canada; Barbara Seay (8), 
Rte. 2, Box 26, Grangeville, Idaho; 
Betty Smith (9), Rte. 3, Vandalia, 
Mo.; Charles Lewis (11), Van 
Tassell, Wyo.; Lois Essary (13), 
Black Canyon Rte., Phoenix, Ariz. ; 
Julie Chapmen (13), 372 Provencal 
Rd., Grosee Pointe Farms, Detroit 
30, Mich.; James Dierking (10), 


200 Maple St., Emma, Mo.; Marlyn 


Wildes (11), 106 S. Laverne St., 
Fallon, Nev.; Nadine Everett (13), 
Box 204, Atkinson, Nebr.; Shirley 
Alexander (11), Norman Alexan- 
der (13), 52 Archange St., Box 
464, Fort Erie, Ont., Canada. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannabh More Kobaus. 
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ED Sloan circled Surprise, the burro, testing 
R the harness. His friend David Harrison 
_ made sure the boxes of smooth, brown eggs the 
Spartans had collected at the Sloan farm for the 
hatchery in town were securely roped on the 
bed of straw in the cart. 

“I wish Kegs could have come to drive his own 
burro,” said David. “I don’t want Surprise or 
anything else to spoil our deal with Mr. Gur- 
ney. 

Let's hurry,” said Red. “He wants these eggs 
to fill another incubator. We'll have to take all 
the short cuts.” 

“If we shake them around he won't get a good 
hatch,” David warned him. 

From down the slope someone hallooed. 

Teddy Malone was coming from the highway, 
carrying a big basket carefully. He was flushed 
and short of breath. 

“Bob told me about your deal with Mr. Gur- 
ney,” he said. “May I sell my eggs with yours if 
I help?” 

He whisked the cover off his basket. It was 
full of big brown eggs.. 

“Where'd you get them?” Red exclaimed. “I 
thought we had every Buff Orpington egg 
around here.” 

Teddy grinned. ‘These are from Sutton’s. | 
pay him five cents less than I get. If I sell with 
you to Mr. Gurney I'll make ten cents a dozen. 
Maybe he'd give me as good a deal if I sold 
him direct; maybe not.” 

Red felt sorry for Teddy. He said sympathet- 
ically: ““There’s no use taking your eggs in today. 
Mr. Sutton’s hens are White Rocks; Mr. Gurney’s 
got a big order for Buff Orpingtons that he’s 
working all his incubators on. That’s why he 
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Teddy Liked 
Make 
Money 


By Lawrent Lee 
Copyright 1948 by the author 


hired us Spartans to scour the country for Buff 
Orpington eggs.” 

Teddy’s face fell. He looked at his basket of 
smooth, brown eggs. He looked at the eggs in the 
cart. They were all brown, every one of them. 

tell you what!” he exclaimed. ‘Send mine 
through with yours, and we'll split profits. I’ve 
got ten dozen. That'll be fifty cents for you and 
fifty for me.” 

“No,” said Red quickly. “Mr. Gurney’s chicks 
are tops on the market, and he expects to keep 
them that way. He inspects every flock we buy 
from.” 
~ “Pooh!” said Teddy. “We can get around that. 
Don’t report Sutton’s flock. Mix my eggs in with 
yours, and he’ll buy the lot.” 

buy them, all right,’ David answered, 
“but we don’t do business that way.” 

“Why ?” asked Teddy. “Don’t you like to make 
money ?” 

“Sure,” said Red. ‘““We wouldn’t work like 
this if we didn’t. But how do you think Mr. 
Gurney would feel if he found we'd mixed eggs 
on him?” 

“He'd never do business with us again,” said 
David. 

“He won't know,” said Teddy airily. ‘‘I’ve seen 
Mr. Sutton’s chicks. They look like Orpington’s, 
a little lighter colored maybe, but not much. 
By the time Mr. Gurney’s customers write him 
that the ones they bought from him are sprouting 
white feathers, he won’t be able to figure out who 
brought in the Rock eggs. He’s buying from lots 
of people.” 

Red hesitated. He knew he did not want to 
cheat Mr. Gurney, but he did not know what to 
say. 
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David spoke suddenly: “Maybe we could get 
away with it, Ted; but I wouldn’t like myself if 
{ cheated. I live in the same skin with myself, 
and I——” 

Teddy laughed. “You sound silly, David, talk- 
ing about living with yourself in your own skin! 
We ought to make all the money we can when 
we can! Why, maybe next spring Mr. Gurney'll 
be broke, and we can’t sell him eggs at any 

rice.” 
r David asked shortly, “Do you want to go in 
on his plan, Red?” ; 

“No,” said Red. “Mr. Gurney hired us to 
collect Buff Orpington eggs, not White Rock 
or Wyandotte or anything else. Besides’—his 
eyes twinkled with mischief—“if Mr. Gurney 

broke next spring, I won’t have to remem- 
ber that I helped him to do it by selling him 
something he didn’t buy, and ruining his repu- 
tation with his customers.” 

“Nuts!” exclaimed Teddy. “Money is the most 


grudgingly. “But what David said goes.” 

The three boys started up the hill and across 
the fields. Red was at Surprise’s head, with 
one hand on his bit to guide him around the 
bumps and hollows of the short cut. David and 
Teddy walked beside Red. 

“Money talks,” Teddy said as he picked up a 
rock to throw at a tree. 

“So does your reputation,” said David. 

“T’ll take the money,” Teddy maintained. “If 
you've got enough of it you don’t need anything 
else, and you can’t buy food and clothing with a 
reputation!” 

“Whenever a man gets a loan from a bank, he 
gets money on his reputation as much as on 
anything else,” Red retorted. 

The argument grew so warm that Red forgot 
to watch where they were going. To him, Teddy 
sounded downright dishonest. He was about to 
say so when he stumbled against a ledge and 
fell to his knees. David and Teddy went down 
too. There was a splintering sound, 
and the three plunged through a 
dirt-covered platform of rotted 
boards, down into an abandoned well 
and onto the soft earth at its bottom. 


“Where'd you get chem?” 


important thing in the world, 
and I’m going to get it! May 
I put my eggs on the cart? 
It's a long way to town.” 

“We're not going to 
keep still while you sell 
them to Mr. Gurney,” said 
David. 

Teddy’s eyes were wide 
and hurt. 

“You won't need to,” he 
said. 

“O. K..” Red agreed 
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Dazed by his fall, Red looked 
up in time to see Surprise’s 
shaggy head back away from 
the opening. In the gloom he 
could see David and Teddy. He 
was on his knees, but they were 
standing and seemed unhurt. 

He said, “Surprise’ll upset 
the cart if we don’t get out of 
here.” 

“We'll get out,” David an- 
swered grimly. “Mr. Gurney 
needs those eggs before noon.” 

He began feeling his way 
around the wall. 

“It’s brick, covered with con- 
crete,” he said. “We can’t climb 
a" 

Red scrambled to his feet. 
He said: “I knew this well was 
here somewhere, but I didn’t 
think we'd reached it. Dad 
boarded it up because it went 


“What are we going to do?” 
said Teddy. “Sit here?” 

“No,” said Red. “It’s not 
deep. We can climb on one 
another’s shoulders, and the top 
one can get the rope off the egg 
crates, drop one end down here, 
and tie the other to Surprise. 
We'll be out in a jiffy.” 

“I’m the lightest,” said Ted- 
dy briskly. “I’m top.” 

Red hesitated. Teddy sound- 
ed too eager. Suspicions leaped 
into his mind. Even though he 
was ashamed of them, they 
were lively warnings not to let 
Teddy out of the well first. 

“Hurry,” Teddy urged them. 
“You want to get in by noon.” 

“David,” said Red with de- 
cision, “you be top.” 

“I ought to be,” Teddy pro- 
tested. “He weighs ten to fif- 
teen pounds more than I do.” 

“Let’s tell him why he can’t 
be top, Red,” David said 
quietly. “It’s something he 
ought to know.” 

“You tell him,” said Red, 
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wondering if he and David 
could have the same suspicions. 

David cleared his throat. Ob- 
viously his suggestion embar- 
rassed him, but he said firmly: 
“You've been telling us money 
means more to you than any- 
thing else. To me and Red it’s 
not everything. We won’t cheat 
and lie and double-cross, for it; 
and—oh, a lot of things! If 
Red was top, he'd get the rope 
and let it down for you and 
me. I'd do the same. But if you 
got out first you might leave us 
down here while you drove Sur- 
prise to town and sold the eggs. 
If you believe what you said, 
you'd rather have the money 
Mr. Gurney would pay you than 
anything else; and you'd have 
the deal closed before anyone 
found us.” 

Teddy did not answer. 

Red said, “Get. onto my 
shoulders, Teddy, so David can 
climb onto yours.” ; 

In panting silence the boys 
hoisted David. When he scram- 
bled over the rim and disap- 
peared Red said: “How'd you 
like it if he left us here for 
days or weeks or maybe forever 
so he could make money selling 
our eggs? He could. No one 
comes here. No one knows we 
left my house together. My 
folks have gone to a meeting 
at the schoolhouse, and Kegs 
lent Surprise to David, not me.” 

Teddy’s shoulder was against 
Red’s, and Red could feel him 
tremble. He did not stop trem- 
bling until David’s head te- 
appeared above them and he 
dropped down a dangling 
length of rope. 

“Everything’s all right,” Da- 
vid called. 


“You go first,” Red said 


quietly. 
Teddy came out in a hurry. 
A few minutes later Red was 
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was 


out too, and the boards were 
laid back across the well. 

“We'll put on new ones la- 
ter,” said Red, “after we get 
these eggs to Mr. Gurney.” 

All the way to town Teddy 
said nothing. His face was 
white. Now and then he gulped 
as though he were very unhap- 
py. When they stopped Sur- 
prise before the hatchery he 
gtabbed his basket and hurried 
down a side street away from 
them. Later when Red and Da- 
vid sat in the ice-cream parlor, 
eating pyramids of ice cream 
and nuts topping the fragrant 
halves of a split banana, he 
came in and stopped beside 
them. 

“I peddled my eggs door to 
door,” he said. “I know my rep- 
utation isn’t good with you, the 
way I’ve always acted. But after 
today I’m going to do some- 
thing about it. Do you mind if 
I sit here and have my banana 
split with you?” 
The boys gave him ready wel- 
come. 


Think of That! 


(Continued from page 15) 


always seemed not to care about 
anything so much as he cared 
about earning money to get a 
bike. Frank looked at him a 
minute; then he said: “Well, 
listen, why don’t you advertise? 
Put it in the paper that you lost 
a dog, and say you'll pay a re- 
ward to get him back. That will 
start all the kids in town look- 
ing. I might even look myself.” 

Jimmy didn’t like that; he 
thought Frank was selfish if he 
thought about getting a reward 
for finding Artemus instead of 
just finding him for Spark’s 
sake. Then he thought: “Well, 
maybe if I was Frank I would 
think a bicycle was more im- 


Happy Thoughts 


For the week of March 7 


When I want God I speak a 
prayer; 
Then search my heart, and 
He’s right there. 


For the week of March 14 


God always answers when I 
call; 

He meets my needs both great 
and small. 


For the week of March 21 


God’s will be done in me, I 
ptay; 

Then only good can come my 
way. 


For the week of March 28 


Prayer lifts me up and helps 
me see 

God’s wiser, happier way for 
me. 


portant. Maybe if Frank had a 
grandfather who lived in Grand 
House, Frank would think dif- 
ferently.” 

But the idea of advertising 
was new to Jimmy. “Come on,” 
he said, “let’s go advertise.” 

Frank, having suggested the 
idea, seemed to think he’d bet- 
ter go along. So they went 
downtown to the newspaper 
office. A girl at a desk told them 
to write out their ad and she 
would tell them how much it 
would cost to put it in the pa- 
per that night. 

Jimmy hadn’t realized that it 
would cost money to advertise. 
But when he thought about it 
he knew that of course it would. 
He. had thirty-six cents with 
him. Spark didn’t have any 
money at all; but Jimmy 


thought, “Maybe God has a 
plan.” So very carefully he 
wrote what he thought ought to 
go in the paper. 

“Lost dog. Please bring him 
back. He’s a good dog. His 
name is Artemus. He is long 
and sort of droopy and likes 
cheese.” 


The girl at the counter 
laughed at their advertisement. 
“What kind of a dog is he?” 
she asked. 

“Well,” Spark said, “he’s 
sort of funny. He has two eyes, 
but they never look at the same 
thing at the same time.” 

The girl laughed again. “I'll 
write that into your ad,” she 
said. “Where do you live?” 

Spark hesitated, as if he 
didn’t know how to tell her 
where he lived. “Put Grand 
House down on it,” Jimmy said. 
“I mean, Mr. James McOmber’s 
house.” 

“O. K.,” the girl said. “Do 
you offer a reward?” 

“Yes,” Jimmy said. So she 
wrote down the word “re- 
ward.” Then she counted the 
words. “That'll be a dollar and 
fourteen cents,’ she said. 

And Jimmy had only thirty- 
six cents! That spoiled it all. 
He looked at Frank. Frank must 
have some money; but Frank 
was saving his money for a 
bicycle, and he never spent any. 
He was sort of stingy and self- 
ish, Frank was, Jimmy thought. 
Then he told himself, ‘That's 
no way to think,” and remem- 
bered to trust God. So he didn’t 
ask Frank for money to help 
advertise for Artemus. 

He picked up the paper his 
advertisement was written on. 
“T’m sorry,” he said to the girl. 
“I haven’t got money enough.” 

He started to go out, and 
Spark began to cry. “Don’t you 
care, Spark,” Jimmy said. 
“We'll find a way.” 
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Chick Easter 
Cards 


Joanne Dee 


OU will 
want to make 
several of these 
little Easter cards 
to send to your 
best friends or to 
use as place cards 
for Easter dinner. 
If you use them 
for Easter cards 
write ‘‘Easter 
Greetings” across 
the front flap and 
sign your name. 
Take a piece of 
yellow cardboard 
or stiff paper 614 inches by 81% inches and fold it in half so that 
it measures 614 inches by 4 1/16 inches. Place the fold to the left. 
Measure up 7 of an inch from the bottom and slit along the fold 
that far. If it is to be a place card, crease the front and back flaps 
so the card will stand up (see B); and round off the top edge. 

Draw the chick and flowers in pencil and cut out carefully 
along the heavy outline of the chick’s body, as shown in the 
picture. Use yellow crayolas or paints for the chick’s feet and 
bill and red and green for the flowers and leaves. 

Place a layer of white cotton under the cut-out chick and sew 
the tops and right hand sides together with yarn. If you are mak- 
ing Easter cards cut off the fold and finish all edges. 

. The cotton will fluff out through the open space to form a 
life-like fluffy chick. 

To finish your card glue a tiny black bead to the cotton for 
the chick’s eye or use a Black french knot. 


But all at once Frank reached dog back,” and he pulled some 


out his hand. “Hey!” he said, 
and he took the paper out of 
Jimmy’s hand. “Look, Spark,” 
he said. “I'll help you get your 
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money out of his pocket and 
turned to the girl. The girl said, 
“O. K., Mister. Your ad will go 
in the paper tonight.” 


A thrill went through Jimmy 
He had never imagined Frank 
would be generous and kind 
like that. All at once he realized 
that he had had “suspicions” 
about Frank. 

“Frank,” 
swell!” 

Frank just laughed. “Oh,” he 
said, “I guess Sparks wants his 
dog as much as I want my bicy- 
cle. I can make it up.” 

“We'll help you,” Jimmy 
said. “We'll all look for bottles 
and things to help you.” 

They went home, hoping and 
hoping that maybe the adver- 
tisement would start a hundred 
kids looking for Artemus, and 
maybe they'd find him! 

But oh, boy, if any kid found 
Artemus, who would pay the 
reward? And oh, goodness, sup- 
pose some kid found Artemus 
tomorrow and brought him to 
Grand House right in the mid- 
dle of Aunt Jessica’s wedding! 
What would Jimmy Lane do 
then ? 

(To be continued) 


Peter Discovers 


Easter 
(Continued from page 7) 


he said, “you're 


shoulder. They listened silently 
until the last notes of the song 
died away. 

Peter put a finger to his lips 
and pointed to the bird. Its full- 
throated warbling came clearly 
now, and all around them they 
could hear other birds raising 
their voices in their own bird 
chorus. 

“Happy Easter, Peter,” his 
mother said tenderly as she 
smiled into his shining eyes. 

He squeezed her hand. 
“Look,” he said, “that’s him, 
that’s Mr. Grayson.” 

A man with snow-white hair, 
standing on a big rock in front 
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of the singers, was beginning 
to read from a black book. All 
was still except the singing of 
the birds. The words came 
clearly: 

“And very early in the morn- 
ing the first day of the week, 
they came unto the sepulchre 
at the rising of the sun. And 
they said among themselves, 
Who shall roll us away the 
stone from the door of the 
sepulchre? And when they 
looked, they saw that the stone 
was rolled away: for it was very 
great. And entering into the 
sepulchre, they saw a young 
man sitting on the right side, 
clothed in a long white gar- 
ment; and they were affrighted. 

“And he saith unto them, Be 
not affrighted: Ye seek Jesus 
... he is risen; he is not here 
... tell his disciples and Peter 
that he goeth before you into 
Galilee: there shall ye see 

The man closed the book, 
spread his arms wide, and said 
in a voice ringing with con- 
fidence: “This is Galilee. Ev- 
ery place is Galilee. Christ is 
alive!” 

Peter’s face was filled with a 
glowing wonder as he. looked 
up at his mother. 

“He said to tell me too,” he 
whispered. “I’m glad I didn’t 
go to Bruce’s. Sh-h-h, they're 
going to sing again.” 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


My heart is saying “Thank 
You, God,” 
For food and all the 
strength it brings; 
For clothes to wear, a place 
to live, 
And many, many other 
things. 
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Floating Paper Toys 


By Edith K. Forsyth 


Faste 
together 


B Sees paper swan and cygnet can be floated on water if you 
waterproof them. 

The materials you will need are some tracing paper, a pencil, a 
sheet of white kindergarten construction paper, crayons, and 

aste. 

4 For the swan trace a pattern from Figure 1. Fold a piece of 
tracing paper in half, open it, and lay the crease on the dashed 
line at the bottom of the drawing. Trace over the heavy lines of the 
swan with pencil. Now fold the tracing paper in half again, and 
transfer this outline to the other half of it. Open the tracing, 
lay flat, then transfer to the white construction paper. Cut out, 
color the bill of each swan with yellow crayon and the eye with 
- black crayon. With white crayon color heavily the bottom section 
of the cutout, coloring well up the side of each swan. Now turn 
the swan over on the other side and repeat the coloring. The 
bottom section is now well water-proofed with the wax crayon. 

Bend the cutout back on the dot-and-dash lines and paste 
evenly together at head, neck, and tail. (See A, B, C, on Figure 1.) 
Now your toy swan is ready to float. 


The baby swan or cygnet is made the same way as the swan. 
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Trace a pattern from Figure 2 
and use the same kind of ma. 
terials and colors. 

You will want to make sey- 
eral of the cygnets to float with 
the swan. (See Figure 3.) 


The Power of 
God’s Love 


(Continued from page 16) 


the shelter of God's love, 
wicked days are coming, when 
men will wish they had never 
been born.” 

Probably the greatest test of 
Jesus’ love for others came 
when He was being nailed to 
the cross. Even though His 
physical pain must have been al- 
most unbearable, His thoughts 
were of those inflicting this 
dreadful pain. Basing His plea 
for God’s mercy toward them, 
on their ignorance, Jesus prayed, 
“Father, forgive them; for they 
know not what they do.” 

Again on the cross before He 
died Jesus’ loving concern was 
for another person. Standing at 
one side, bowed down with 
grief, were His mother and His 
loved disciple John. Jesus called 
to them. When they moved 
nearer to the cross, Jesus spoke 
to John, intrusting to him, His 
friend and disciple, the care of 
His aging mother. 

After this, knowing that all 
things were accomplished that 
He had been sent to do, Jesus 
bowed His head and died. 

Darkness settled over the 
land, making midday as black 
as night. Jesus’ friends scat- 
tered. The disciples hid in fear 
behind closed doors, lest they 
too be put to death or impris- 
oned. 

A kind man who had known 
Jesus and admired His beauti- 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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@ Cook spinach in boiling 

Uy salted water until tender. Drain. 
g Bd Melt margarine in saucepan, re- 

R 5 : move from heat, add flour, and 

a mix well. Add milk gradually. 

Stir and cook until thickened. 

Add salt and pepper. Place 
spinach, sliced eggs, and white 
sauce in layers in buttered bak- 
ing dish. Cover with bread 
crumbs, and bake in moderate 


Humpty Dumpty Recipes oven until crumbs - slightly 


brown. Serves six. 


By Jatta Taylor Keith 

: Noodles with Eggs 
Humpty Dumpty Sandwich Spread 1 package wide noodles 

if 4 boiled eggs Yj; teaspoonful pepper 1 heaping tablespoonful butter 
teaspoonful celery salt 1/4 teaspoonful salt : 

a 1/, teaspoonful onion salt 1 tablespoonful Worcestershire y 

4 2 tablespoonfuls butter sauce ©88s 

: Finely chopped parsley @ Cook one package wide noo- 


dles in boiling salted water un- 
til tender. Drain. Melt butter in 
large frying pan, add cooked 


, me noodles. Beat eggs with milk 
: Humpty Dumpty within a Wall and pour over noodles. Cook 


is @ Place all ingredients in a bowl, chop, and mix together thor- 
4 | oughly. Spread between slices of bread. 


8 bread slices 4 eggs and stir over slow fire until 
fe 4 tablespoonfuls margarine Salt and pepper eggs are set. 
as @ Cut four circles from four slices of bread. Melt margarine in 3) 
at frying pan and brown circles in it. Break an egg in center of each. 


th Cook slowly until eggs are set. Place on four circles of buttered Our Stamp Collectors 


is toast; sprinkle with salt and pepper. The bread that is left can (Continued from page 15) 


ed be dried and used as bread crumbs in some other dish. 

od of peng6! Before the inflation 
ke emit ss could be checked and a new 
lis currency unit (the forint) put 
of 1 package noodles 3 hard-boiled eggs into use, a series of stamps was 
1 small can mushrooms 2 tablespoonfuls margarine issued bearing the inscription 
all 1 cupful milk Salt and pepper “billio-pengd,” meaning tril- 
at @ Boil noodles in salted water until tender. Melt margarine in lions of pengo. The highest de- 
us saucepan, add milk, chopped eggs (reserve 1 egg yolk), and Momunation of this series is in- 
mushrooms. Season to taste. Drain noodles, place in serving dish, scribed “500,000 _ billio-pen- 
he | and pour sauce over them. Force reserved egg yolk through sieve 8°°: This sum would be repre- 
ck | or ricer to garnish the dish. sented by the figure five fol- 

at- lowed by seventeen ciphers. 
sat Stamps not only teach us 
ey Br’er Rabbit Spinach about history, geography, and 
is- 2 pounds spinach 2 cupfuls milk national customs, but they often 
(or number-21/, can) 1 teaspoonful salt bring us interesting information 
wn 3 tablespoonfuls margarine 1% teaspoonful pepper about the political and econom- 
iti- 4 tablespoonfuls flour 3 hard-cooked eggs ic difficulties that are encoun- 

Buttered bread crumbs tered by many governments. 
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NE MORNING last sum- 

mer as I sat in the garden 
I saw flashing among my flowers 
a little tropical jewel, a ruby- 
throated hummingbird. In my 
garden were flowers that de- 
lighted his eye as well as his 
palate. Poised in mid-air, above 
the columbine’s inverted horns 
of plenty, he made a picture I 
shall long remember. He was 
beautiful, graceful, neighborly, 
and as busy as a bee. 

I should like to have this bird 
for a regular summer visitor. 
The joy of having him about 
will prompt me therefore this 
spring to plant in my garden 
phlox, trumpet flowers, nastur- 
tiums, petunias, cannas, salvia, 
and a host of other flowers that 
will attract this little friend. I 
mention this early as you may 
want to plan your flower garden 
to attract these little friends. 

Send your letters about your 
pets to WEE WISDOM, 917 
Tracy Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Dear Editor: Back in 1940 there 
were seven little puppies born in 


our neighborhood. As we had no 
dog, my Daddy bought one of them 
for us. It was a complete rise 
to all of us, for we knew nothing 
of his intention. As I was away at 
school, I did not learn of our new 
- until I got a letter from home. 
ey told me Sport had cried all 
night the first night, and for a long 
while afterward he kept them awake 
because he was so lonesome. Finall 
Daddy decided to take a 
to his former home. t same 
night there was a scratching at the 
door, and when Daddy went to the 
door, lo and behold, there was 
Sport! Daddy took him in again, 
and after two nights Sport stopped 
his crying. 

He is far from a puppy now, for 
he is seven years old. Unlike most 
dogs he likes cats and enjoys play- 
ing with them. In fact, he washes 
the cat’s face, and lets the cat wash 
his. Sport loves to’ run and bury 
himself in the snow, chase balls, 
and is so full of life that we thought 
Sport a very good name for him. 

e is a pal to me, and when 
I come home from school he really 
gives me a hearty welcome.—Vin- 
cent Van Ness. 


Dear Editor: When I receive 
Wee Wispom the first thing I do 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


I inclose $1 for a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to 


my friend. 
Send Wee Wisdom to 


Street 


City 


My name 


Street 


is turn to the pet 5 

I am writing you about Patsy, my 
pet cockatoo. She came from Aus- 
tralia and is very —_. Patsy has 
white feathers with blue in between, 
When she raises her comb many 
beautiful colors show. 

She cries “knock” every time a 
person comes to the door. She calls 
the cat and plays ball on the table 
with a little rubber ball.—Patricig 
Yuld. 


The Power of 
God’s Love 


(Continued from page 28) 


ful character took Jesus’ body, 
wrapped it in linen burial 
cloths, and placed it in his own 
tomb in a garden at the edge of 
Jerusalem. The man ordered a 
huge stone placed across the 
door of the tomb to protect 
Jesus’ body from His enemies. 

The loved voice was still. Si- 
lently the people walked in the 
streets, in the Temple courtyard, 
gazing into each others’ eyes. 
Was the new teaching of God’s 
love and its power, of which 
Jesus had been so sure, just a 
dream ? 

Jesus had said, “After three 


‘days I will rise again.” His 
- friends in their sorrow had for- 


gotten that He said it, but 
His enemies remembered and 
placed a seal across the stone 
and door of the tomb, and put 
an armed guard to watch it. 
They did not believe that Jesus 
would rise again, but they 
thought His friends might steal 
the body to make it appear that 
Jesus had risen. 


At a night hour before dawn 


' of the third day after Jesus 


had been crucified, a fierce 
storm, heavy with thunder and 
lightning, struck the garden 
where the Roman soldiers were 
keeping watch. Many people 
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who heard the thunder and felt 
the earth tremble thought it 
was an earthquake. The guards 
at the door of the tomb fell to 
the ground as if dead. Then the 
great stone rolled away from 
across the door. 

Morning dawned bright and 
clear. All was quiet in the lit- 
tle garden. Three women, Mary, 
Mary Magdalene, and Salome, 
walked down the path toward 
the tomb. They were friends of 
Jesus, and they carried sweet- 


‘smelling spices that they ex- 


ed to place on the precious 
body. Suddenly the women 
stopped in the middle of the 
path. At the door of the tomb 
stood an angel, his counte- 
nance as bright as the lightning 
and his garments as white as 
snow. 

“Fear not,” the angel said. 
“I know that you come seeking 
Jesus who was crucified, but He 
is not here; He is risen.”” Then 
the angel told the women, 
“Come, see the place where He 
lay.” 

Cautiously the women en- 

tered the tomb, but quickly 
they ran out again, crying with 
great joy, “Jesus is not dead; 
He lives!” They hurried up the 
path to tell the disciples and 
friends. 
' Up and down the street, from 
mouth to mouth, the glad news 
spread quickly. Peter and John 
were the first two disciples to 
hear it. They ran all the way to 
the tomb to see for themselves 
if what the women said was 
true. Later the same morning 
Mary Magdalene returned from 
a second visit to the empty 
tomb. “I, have seen the dear 
Master,” she cried, “and He 
called me by name.” 

When it was evening the 
same day, the disciples gathered 
together in an upper room to 


Path of Peace 


By Ruth King Duerksen 


Quarreling 


Selfishness | 


Start 


| 


Can you reach the goal of Love without passing through 
Selfishness, Hatred, Greed, Cheating, or Quarreling? It can 
be done without crossing any lines. 


talk over the wonderful thing 
that had happened. Jesus came 
and stood in their midst. ‘Peace 
be unto you,” He said. 

Jesus was not dead; He was 
alive! The hearts of the disci- 
ples throbbed with excitement 
and joy. The voice of the dear 
Master was speaking to them 


again. “Go into all the world 
and preach the gospel of God’s 
love to all people,” He said. 

The gospel of love, God’s 
love. The power of God’s love 
as taught by Jesus was not a 
dream but a thrilling reality. 
Jesus lives! And He has proved 
the power of God’s love. 
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March Is Here 
By Cynthia Deatelhauser, 
(8 years) 
Kenmore, N. Y. 
I’m glad that March is here at last 
And that the wintertime has ed, 
For I like spring the best of all, 
Much, much better than the fall! 
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The Snow 
By Dennis Seinfeld (6 years) 
Tacoma, Wash. 
The snow is cold, 
The snow is white; 
We slide our sleds 
And ski all night. 


Winter 
By Robert A. Whitecraft 
(11 years) 
Au Gres, Mich. 
When the snowflakes begin to fall 
I always try to catch them all. 
I like to skip, jump, and leap 
Over the snow piles that are so 
steep. 
I take my sled down by the mill, 
And I have fun sliding down the 
hill. 
Winter is so much fun, 
But I always like to see summer 


me. 
— 


Baking Day 
By Valerie Lee Zint (9 years) 
Mexico City, Mexico 
I am baking, I am making, 
I am_ baking a pie. 
I am making, I am baking— 
Wouldn’t you like to try? 


It may be good, it may be bad; 
It may be the best pie I've ever had. 
Daddy says he will eat it too 

Even if it doesn’t taste like new! 
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If 
By Dennis Lee (7 years) 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 
If birds had horns, 
If cows had wings, 
If pigs had humps 
And other things; 


If goats could smile, 
If bugs could jump, 
If ants were lazy 
And could leap a stump; 


If minks ate grass, 
If cats stole honey, 
If fish could talk, 
If rabbits had money— 


The world would be a funny place 
If all these things were true. 
The world would be still funnier 

If I were you. 


Happy Puppies 
By Elaine Stout (6 years) 
Montpelier, Ohio 
Four little puppies 

Under a tree— 
They are happy, 
As you can see. 
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March 
By Jean Galt (11 years) 
Grayslake, Ill. 


The winds blow shrill 

Across the hill 

And stir the sprouting daffodil. 

My kite blows high 

Up in the sky. 

Every day I let it fly. 

Over the hill and far away 

Little breezes are at play, 

Blowing through the solemn trees, 

Welcoming the birds and bees. 

My birthday is in March, you know. 

Maybe that’s why I like this month 
so. 


Satisfied Cows 
By Vonna Louise Stoker 
(10 years) 

Glen Flora, Wis. 


The cows, so sleepy and content, 
Are lying in their stalls; 
On beds of straw they chew their 
cuds, 
Surrounded by white walls. 
Outside the wind is blowing hard, 
The snow is crispy too. 
I’m glad the cows are nice and 
warm; 


I think that they’re glad too. 
Wet Weather 


By Janice Glime (6 years) 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 


Old Mother Cloud opened up her 
door 

And let the raindrops pour and 
pour. 

The man in the moon was very 


wise; 
He went to bed and closed his eyes. 
3) 
Tired Pussy 


By Monette Farmer (8 years) 


Seattle, Wash. 


Why don’t you go and rest yourself 
Between the stove and the kitchen 
shelf, 
Tired little pussy, 
Tired little pussy? 
Good night. 


The Season 
By Sarah Edna Dees (9 years) 
Troy, N. Y. 


Winter's here; 

Spring is near. 

The wind is blowing; 
Now it is snowing. 
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Winter Night 
By Mary Ann Kocar (13 years) 
i Hingham, Mont. 
The snow was flying furiously 
That cold winter night. 


The people were all jolly; 
The trees were glistening white. 


My mother sat a-weaving 


In her old rocking chair. 
She was singing a lullaby 
To her daughter with golden hair. 


The snow was still a-flying 
Outside the door that night; 
But my mother was happy, 
So everything’s all right. 


Tiny Folks 


By Terry Black (7 years) 
Cecilton, Md. 


Timid are we, 
Little are we. 
What can we think? 
What can we see? 


Tiny are we, 
Strange are we. 

We're not a king. 
What can we be? 


Tiny as a snowflake— 
Are we that small? 

But I know something: 
We are growing tall! 
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Spring 
By Mary Jo Bailey (10 years) 
Swatara, Minn. 


The crows are coming at last; 
The snow is going fast. 
The rain soon will be coming; 
The icicles are running. 


Winter Sports 
By Eleanore Hultgren: (10 years) 
Averill Park, N. Y. 
Skiing and sledding 
And ice skating too 
In winter are all 
Nice things to do. 
On big slopes and small slopes 
You may see 
Boys and girls sledding 
And skiing with glee. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least three 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for July, send it 
now. 


How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. 


Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 
Unused contributions cannot be 
returned, 


Parents and Teachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by boys 
or girls under your supervision is 
not copied. We check to the best 
of our ability but need your help 
to avoid publishing copied work. 
Whenever work is found to have 
been copied correction must be 
made on these pages. 


Friends 
By Marlene Myer (11 years) 
Trinidad, B. W. I. 


Friends are happy, 
Friends are gay; 
Friends are friends 
In every way. 
My Dog 
By Trudy Kay Syring (7 years) 
ulare, S. Dak. 
I have a little dog; 
His name is Red, 


And he’s the “goodest” fellow 
About going to bed. 


Would you like to see him? 
‘He is awfully cute; 

He is just a little fellow 
And not a great big brute. 


Christchurch 

By Rose-Marie Howell (11 years) 

Tauranga, North Island, New 
Zealand 


Christchurch, the largest city in 
the South Island of New Zealand, 
is often called the cathedral city be- 
cause of its beautiful cathedrals. 

From Cashmere Hills at night 
Christchurch is a sky of twinkling 
lights, but by day it is a busy in- 
dustrial city. 

Situated on the river Avon, it 
is a very picturesque city, with its 
colleges, university, beautiful 
churches, art gallery, museum, and 
lovely botanical gardens. Many rare 
and prize blooms grow in the beau- 
tiful begonia house and rose garden. 

You often see painters with their 
easels on the banks of the river 
Avon. Sometimes the Avon picture 
will be a carpet of gay autumn 
leaves, sometimes a maze of blos- 
som, and then in winter a carpet of 
snow. 

A very pleasant walk is over the 
hills to Lyttelton, a small town that 
serves as the port of Christchurch. 


Litany 
By Betty Bennett (8 years) 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 
For the food we eat, 


For fruit and meat, 
I praise Thee, O Lord. 


For the Bible’s good word, 
For every bird, 
I praise Thee, O Lord. 


For flowers and grass, 
Gold, silver, and brass, 
I praise Thee, O Lord. 


For parents and teachers, 
For churches and preachers, 
I praise Thee, O Lord. 


For the sun in the day, 

For the moon at night, 

And the stars with their light, 
I praise Thee, O Lord. 


For the fish that swim, 
For each priceless gem, 
I praise Thee, O Lord. 


For animals and butterflies, 
For rain that falls from the skies, 
I praise Thee, O Lord. 
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THIS IS 


JEAN 


Designed by Barbara Trowbridge 
4 years) 


Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for this page. Each doll 
must be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 
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Easter Antics 
By Donovan A. Moore 


F SEVERAL of your friends 

come to your house on 
Easter Day, here are two or 
three things you might do to 
entertain them. 

You will need to have on 
hand paper, scissors, eggs, and 
crayons. 

You can start off with a con- 
test to see who can cut the best- 
looking Easter rabbit out of a 
sheet of white paper. If several 
of your friends make fairly 
good-looking Easter rabbits, 
then for your next contest have 
everyone make an Easter rabbit 
by tearing one out of paper. 

This will be harder to do, 
but it will be more fun than 
just cutting one out. 

Another Easter antic that is 
alot of fun is to make Easter- 
egg faces on a white egg. You 
can give each of your guests an 
egg, and allow him to draw any 
kind of face he wants to on the 
white eggshell. You should 
soon be able to get a large col- 
lection of sad, smiling, funny, 
weird, and many other kinds of 
Easter-egg faces. 


It’s Not True 
By Vincent A. Otto 


Flying squirrels do not fly. 
They leap and glide but do not 
fly. 


The pineapple is neither pine 
nor apple. It is a berry. 

A lead pencil does not con- 
tain lead. It contains graphite. 

The “Beautiful Blue Dan- 
ube” is not blue. 

Welsh rabbit has nothing to 
do with a rabbit. It is a dish 
consisting chiefly of cheese. 

- does not fall. It is 
formed when moisture from 


watm aid strikes something 
cold. 


These stories by Bula Hahn 
appeal to children from 8 to 
13 years of age and first ap- 
peared in WEE WISDOM 
magazine. Because of the 
great demand for them they 
were published in book form. 
Now you and many other 
boys and girls may read of 
the adventures of Jet and 
Sarah _ -Stockwell, 
children. 


pioneer 


Jet's Adventures 


This is the first book published about the Stockwells. 
It is the story of the covered-wagon journey from 
Grandfather Stockwell’'s home in the East, across 
wide rivers and along rough trails, to the new home- 
stead in the West. Jet and his sister have many thrill- 
ing experiences, including a cattle stampede and the 
recovery of some important papers that had been 
lost. 


Jet and the New Country 


The second and latest book about the Stockwell 
family is JET AND THE NEW COUNTRY. It tells of 
life on the prairies and of the work and play con- 
nected with building a homestead. Jet and Sarah 
have a real pony to ride, and some of their play- 
mates are the Indian children who live near by. 


Order These Books for Yourself and as Gifts 
for Your Schoolmates 


You would enjoy having JET‘S ADVENTURES and 
JET AND THE NEW COUNTRY on your bookshelf. 
They make ideal birthday gifts too. They are bound 
in red cloth and are beautifully illustrated. 


They are priced at $1 each. 


WEE WISDOM, 917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Missouri 


Two Books of Adventure for You 
‘ 
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igns of 


Easter comes in March this year, and you can see that it is near, 
for shops on every side display delightful things for Easter day: 
Tall white lilies tempting you, daffodils and violets too; lovely 
greeting cards to send to Grandma, Auntie, or a friend; and what 
a perky Easter bonnet with a bow of ribbon on it! Fancy baskets 
piled up high with colored eggs to catch your eye! Bunnies hopping 
to and fro, putting on a lively show! All these are signs that Easter’s 


near, the gladdest season of the year. 


Yes, this is the gladdest season of the year, 


because at Easter time the spirit of love fills 
your heart to overflowing and makes you wish 


to bring new joy into the life of others. 
Wouldn’t you like to make some little friend 
very happy this Easter? You can do so by send- 
ing him a subscription for WEE WISDOM. 
This means twelve gifts in one, each new copy 
reminding your friend of the joy you gave him 
at Easter. It is easy to order WEE WISDOM: 
just clip and fill out the little blank on page 30 ¥ 
of this copy and mail it. As you know, WEE f 
WISDOM is only 


$1 A YEAR 
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